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A  Glut  of  Military  Spending: 


Tax  day  is  just  around  the  comer.  Across  the  U.S., 
millions  of  people  are  preparing  tax  returns  for  1999. 
But  how  many  people  know  how  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  spent  our  tax  money  in  1999? 

The  military  consumed  more  than  41 7o  of  the  federal 
funds  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  that  ended  Septem¬ 
ber  30, 1999  (FY99),  the  year  for  which  we  are  now 
filing  our  tax  returns.’  Total  spending  for  past  and 
current  military  activities  in  FY99  amounted  to  more 
than  half  a  trillion  dollars. 

How  was  this  money  spent? 

■  current  military  personnel,  operations  and 
weapons  purchases,  nuclear  weapons,  the  CIA 
and  military  activities  of  other  agencies,  and  cur¬ 
rent  payments  for  military  retirement:  over  $290 
billion 

■  international  military  security  assistance:  over  $3 
billion 

■  interest  on  the  portion  of  the  federal  debt  that  can 
be  attributed  to  past  military  activities  ($2.9  tril¬ 
lion  of  the  total  $5.6  trillion  debt):  $184  billion 

■  benefits  for  veterans,  cemeteries,  and  monu¬ 
ments:  over  $42  billion. 

The  President's  FY2001  Request 

For  FYOO  (the  current  budget  year).  Congress  and  the 
President  have  already  agreed  to  spend  almost  $309 
billion  on  current  military  activities.  This  is  $15  bil¬ 
lion  more  than  last  year. 


The  President  has  proposed  increasing  current  mili¬ 
tary  spending  even  more  over  the  next  five  years. 

He  would  steadily  increase  (continued  on  page  2) 


www.fcnl.org 

Staff  at  FCNL  have  been  working  to  make  our 
web  site  even  more  user-friendly  and  a  more  effec¬ 
tive  tool  for  your  legislative  advocacy  tool  kit. 
We've  changed  the  appearance  of  our  home  page, 
reorganized  the  navigation  bar,  and  re-indexed 
our  issues  pages.  We've  also  expanded  our  Leg¬ 
islative  Action  Center. 

As  a  result  of  all  these  changes,  some  bookmarks 
which  you  made  previously  may  no  longer  work. 
If  that  happens,  just  come  to  our  home  page  to 
access  the  page  you  are  seeking. 

If  you  haven't  yet  explored  FCNL's  web  site,  we 
hope  you  will  do  so.  If  you  don't  have  a  computer 
with  internet  access  at  your  home  or  office,  your 
local  library  almost  certainly  does.  And  most 
librarians  are  delighted  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
share  with  patrons  the  wonderful  resources  avail¬ 
able  on  the  Internet. 

If  you  have  any  questions  about  FCNL's  web  site, 
please  email  us  at  webmaster@fcnl.org  or  call  (202- 
547-6000  or  800-630-1330)  and  ask  to  speak  with 
Lena,  Santhi,  or  Florence.  The  Tools  for  Activists 
article  on  page  seven  of  this  Newsletter  includes 
tips  on  how  to  use  the  Legislative  Action  Center. 


Trends  in  Military  Spending: 

The  President's  FYOl  Budget  Request 
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■’Includes  funds  for  current  and  future  military-  related  spending  for  the  Departments  of  Defense  and  Energy  and  other  federal 
agencies,  mandatory  current  payments  for  military  retirement,  and  international  military  security  assistance. 
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Source:  Budget  of  the  U.S.  Government,  Fiscal  Year  2001 
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The  FRIENDS  COMMITTEE  ON 
NATIONAL  LEGISLATION  (FCNL),  a 
Quaker  lobby  in  the  public  interest, 
seeks  to  follow  the  leadings  of  the  Spirit 
as  it  speaks  for  itself  and  for  like- 
minded  Friends.  Views  expressed  in 
FCNL's  Washington  Newsletter  are 
guided  by  the  Statement  of  Legislatix'e 
Policy  which  is  prepared  and  appro\'ed 
by  FCNL's  General  Committee.  FCNL 
includes  Friends  appointed  by  26 
Friends'  yearly  meetings  and  by  seven 
other  Friends'  organizations  in  the 
United  States. 

Clerk:  Jonathan  Fisch 

Assistant  Clerk:  Margaret  R.  Hummon 

Executive  Secretary:  joe  Volk 

The  FCNL  Washington  Neivsletter  is 
published  ten  times  a  year  (monthly, 
with  July-August  and  November- 
December  combined  issues).  In  addi¬ 
tion,  a  voting  record  is  published 
annually  and  a  congressional  directo¬ 
ry  is  prepared  for  each  new  Congress. 

The  Washington  Neu'sletter  is  sent  free 
upon  request  and  automatically  to 
current  donors.  Your  contributions 
are  needed  to  support  FCNL's  lobby¬ 
ing  and  education  work. 

Editor.  Florence  C.  Kimball 

This  month's  contributing  writers: 

Sara  Bradbury,  Florence  Kimball,  Jessica 
Piekielek,  Ned  Stowe,  and  Joe  Volk 

Large  print  and  audiotape  versions  of 
the  Washington  Newsletter  are  avail¬ 
able  upon  request.  The  Washington 
Newsletter  is  available  in  microform 
from  University  Microfilms  Internation¬ 
al,  300  North  Zeeb  Road,  Dept.  P.R., 

Arm  Arbor,  MI  48106. 

Reprinting  Items  from  the 
Washington  Newsletter : 

We  encourage  our  readers  to  copy  and 
distribute  items  from  FCNL's  Washing¬ 
ton  Newsletter.  When  doing  so,  please 
include  the  following  credit: 

"Reprinted  from  the  Washington 
Newsletter,  [issue  #,  month  and 
year]  published  by  the  Friends 
Committee  on  National 
Legislation." 

We  would  appreciate  receiving  a  copy 
with  a  brief  note  indicating  how/where 
the  item  was  used  and  the  approximate 
numbers  of  copies  distribute. 

Friends  Committee  on 
National  Legislation 

245  Second  Street  NE 
Washington,  DC  2(XX)2-5795 
Phone:  202-547-6(X)0 
800-630-1330 
Fax:  202-547-6019 
Legislative  Action  Message: 
202-547-4343 
e-mail:  fcnl@fcnl.org 
Web  site:  http:/ / www.fcnl.org 

i  Printed  on  recycled  paper 

I  with  soy-based  ink. 


Military  Spending  (continued  from  page  1) 

annual  outlays  for  the  military  from  $311  billion  in  FYOl  to  over  $353  bil¬ 
lion  by  FY05.  In  sum,  over  the  next  six  years,  the  President  would  add 
almost  $200  billion  in  additional  outlays  over  the  FY99  spending  level, 
and  he  would  commit  even  larger  amounts  of  budget  authority-  to  spend 
on  military  hardware  in  future  years  beyond  FY05.  (See  chart,  page  1.) 

The  President's  proposal  includes  funding  for  items  such  as  a  national 
missile  defense  system  ($13  billion  ov^er  the  next  six  years),  continued 
deployment  of  6700  strategic  nuclear  weapons  and  their  delivery  sys¬ 
tems  (over  $25  billion  per  year  to  operate  and  maintain),  and  five  new 
aircraft  weapons  systems  (ov^er  $400  billion  over  the  next  ten  years). 

Congress,  unless  checked  by  a  groundswell  of  public  opinion,  is  likely  to 
add  billions  more.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have  already  stated  that  they 
need  over  $16  billion  per  year  more  than  the  President  has  requested  to 
fund  their  wish  lists.  Panelists  testifying  before  the  Budget  and  Armed 
Services  Committees  in  February  argued  that  the  weapons  procurement 
budget  alone  should  be  $20-30  billion  per  year  higher. 

At  the  same  time,  the  President's  proposed  budget  for  international 
diplomacy,  cooperation,  and  development  remains  woefully  underfund¬ 
ed  in  proportion  to  the  need.  The  President  would  spend  more  on  a  sin¬ 
gle,  new  F-22  fighter  plane  ($125  million)  than  he  would  contribute  to 
the  UN  Development  Program  ($90  million)  or  the  World  Health  Organi¬ 
zation  ($108  million).  ■ 


For  more  information  about  how  FCNL  computes  this  number,  please  see  the  FCNL 
web  site  <http:/  / www.fcnl.org>  or  call  FCNL  and  ask  for  document  #G-00-010B, 
"How  Much  of  Your  1999  Federal  Taxes  Support  Current  and  Past  Military  Activities?" 

-  Budget  authority  is  the  authority  to  commit  funds  for  either  the  current  year  or  for 
future  years.  Outlay  refers  to  the  amount  of  money  actually  spent  in  a  gi\'en  year  and 
may  reflect  both  current  budget  authority  and  unexpended  budget  authority  from  pre¬ 
vious  years. 


You  Can  Help 


/iinniiww 
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The  congressional  debate  over  federal  budget  prior¬ 
ities  is  now  underway.  In  March,  the  House  and  /™*™**^ 
Senate  Budget  committees  will  complete  work  on 
their  respective  budget  resolutions.  Floor  debate  on  the  budget  res¬ 
olution  is  expected  by  early  April. 


Please  contact  your  legislators. 

■  Urge  them  to  speak  out  against  wasting  tax  dollars  on  weapons 
that  bring  instability  rather  than  peace  and  on  policies  that  pro¬ 
mote  weapons  proliferation  and  undermine  progress  toward 
disarmament. 

■  Ask  your  legislators  to  actively  support  shifting  resources  from 
the  military  budget  to  meeting  real  human  security  needs,  here 
and  abroad. 

■  Encourage  their  leadership  to  reduce  the  disparity  of  wealth 
and  income  at  home  and  abroad,  to  invest  in  programs  that 
advance  human  development,  and  to  invest  more  in  interna¬ 
tional  cooperation  for  peace. 
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National  Missile  Defense: 
Taking  Aim  at  the  Wrong  Target 


What  is  more  important  to  world  security,  diploma¬ 
cy  and  arms  control  or  weapons?  The  answer, 
according  to  many  in  Congress  and  the  administra¬ 
tion,  is  weapons.  The  U.S.  government  even  pours 
billions  of  dollars  into  a  fatally-flawed  system  like 
National  Missile  Defense  (NMD). 

What  is  the  National  Missile  Defense  system? 

The  NMD  system  is  the  latest  version  of  the  Rea¬ 
gan  “Star  Wars"  program.  NMD  is  a  ground- 
based  system  of  missiles  designed  to  intercept  and 
destroy  ballistic  missiles  as  they  reenter  the  atmos¬ 
phere  above  the  United  States.  The  goal  of  NMD 
is  to  protect  parts  of  the  continental  U.S.  from  a 
limited  (5-20)  missile  attack. 


system  will  cost  $31-$60  billion  to  build  and  deploy. 
An  additional  $2-$4  billion  a  year  will  be  required 
for  maintenance  and  operation. 

How  might  NMD  impact  on  U.S.-Russian  nuclear 
arms  reductions?  The  1972  Anti-Ballistic  Missile 
(ABM)  treaty  between  the  U.S.  and  Russia  restricts 
the  deployment  of  a  ballistic  missile  defense  system. 
NMD  would  violate  this  treaty,  unless  Russia  agreed 
to  renegotiate  it. 

NMD,  by  giving  the  U.S.  an  apparent  edge  in 
responding  to  a  missile  attack,  would  likely  dimin¬ 
ish  Russian  willingness  to  continue  reducing  their 
nuclear  stockpile.  NMD  could  also  prompt  China  to 
increase  its  nuclear  threat. 


NMD  has  also  become  a  weapon  in  the  political 
arsenal.  Last  spring.  Congress  voted  to  make  it  U.S. 
policy  to  deploy  an  NMD  system  as  soon  as  it  was 
technologically  possible.  The  measure  secured  the 
support  of  both  friends  and  foes  of  NMD.  NMD- 
friends  saw  this  as  an  important  step  toward  imple¬ 
menting  NMD.  NMD-foes,  worried  about  election- 
year  fall-out  if  they  opposed  NMD,  felt  that  this 
measure  was  safe  to  support  because  they  believe 
that  NMD  will  never  meet  the  threshold  of  being 
“technologically  possible." 

Pres.  Clinton  has  also  pursued  this  convoluted  polit¬ 
ical  strategy.  His  apparent  support  of  NMD  robs 
Republicans  of  this  issue  for  the  elections.  But,  by 
setting  unattainable  criteria  for  deployment  of 
NMD,  the  President  can  satisfy  some  Democratic 
opponents  of  NMD. 

The  President  has  set  four  criteria  for  deployment. 
These  are  1)  the  presence  of  a  threat,  2)  the  cost  of 
NMD  and  its  effect  on  other  military  programs,  3) 
the  impact  of  NMD  on  U.S.-Russian  nuclear  arms 
reductions,  and  4)  technological  success  of  the 
system.  The  President  is  scheduled  to  decide, 
perhaps  as  early  as  June  2000,  whether  to  deploy 
NMD  by  beginning  construction  of  the  first  sites 
for  NMD  vehicles. 


Deployment  of  NMD,  coming  on  the  heels  of  the 
Senate  defeat  of  the  CTBT,  would  send  a  signal  to 
other  countries  that  the  U.S.  would  rather  rely  on  the 
Cold  War  strategy  of  “peace  through  strength" 
than  reduce  threats  through  arms  control.  Such  a 
U.S.  strategy  would  perpetuate  a  nuclear  weapons 
race  the  U.S.  can  “win"  only  at  the  price  of  a  new 
and  more  fragile  “balance  of  terror." 

Can  NMD  work?  To  date,  NMD  systems  have 
failed  the  easiest,  most  highly  controlled  tests.  Offi¬ 
cials  have  scheduled  only  three  tests  for  the  current 
system  prior  to  Pres.  Clinton's  deployment  decision. 
The  first  test,  last  fall,  was  considered  a  success, 
although  this  “success"  resulted  from  a  malfunction. 
The  second  test  (Jan.  2000)  was  a  failure.  The  third 
test  is  scheduled  for  April  or  May  2000.  In  real-life, 
NMD  could  be  easily  defeated  by  simple  counter¬ 
measures. 

NMD  is  not  a  magic  ballet  for  national  security 

At  best,  NMD  could  only  defend  against  a  limited 
attack  by  one  type  of  delivery  vehicle  (ballistic  mis¬ 
siles).  NMD  cannot  defend  against  weapons  deliv¬ 
ered  by  a  truck,  plane,  suitcase,  backpack,  or  ship.  It 
cannot  offer  protection  against  a  massive  missile 
attack.  The  costs  of  NMD,  both  financial  and  in 
terms  of  international  security,  are  enormous. 


Can  NMD  meet  the  criteria? 

How  much  will  NMD  cost?  Although  Pres.  Clinton 
has  requested  $13  billion  for  NMD,  the  Congression¬ 
al  Budget  Office  (CBO)  has  estimated  that  the  NMD 


The  U.S.  should  abandon  NMD.  Instead,  the  U.S. 
government  should  work  to  create  real  security. 
How  can  we  do  this? 


(continued  on  page  7) 
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Regulating  the  Weapons  Trade: 

The  Code  of  Conduct 
on  Arms  Transfers 


CONGRATULATIONS!  Your  strong  and  persistent 
grassroots  advocacy  over  the  past  six  years  has  paid 
off.  Legislation  to  further  a  Code  of  Conduct  on 
Arms  Transfers  was  enacted  last  year  as  part  of  the 
State  Department  Authorization  bill.  Rep.  Cynthia 
McKinney  (GA)  provided  the  steadfast  leadership 
that  moved  legislators  to  enact  the  new  law,  which 
bears  the  o\'erstated  title  of  "International  Arms 
Sales  Code  of  Conduct." 

Origins  of  Code  of  Conduct  legislation 

The  first  "Code  of  Conduct  on  Arms  Transfers"  leg¬ 
islation  was  introduced  in  1993  by  Rep.  McKinney 
(GA)  and  then  Sen.  Mark  Hatfield  (OR).  Their  bill 
would  have  initiated  a  U.S.  policy  to  restrict  U.S. 
weapons  sales  and  transfers  to  countries  that  violate 


Make  Your  Voice  Heard 

Senator  _ 

U.S.  Senate 

Washington,  D.C.  20510  j 

Representative  _ 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
Washington,  D.C.  20515 

Capitol  switchboard:  202-224-3121 
Congressional  web  sites  and  e-mail  addresses: 
http:  /  /  wwnv.senate.gov 
http:  /  /  www.house.gov 

Current  status  of  bills:  202-225-1772 
http:  /  /  thomas.loc.gov 

President  William  J.  Clinton 

The  White  House 

Washington,  D.C.  20500 

White  House  comment  desk:  202-456-1111 

Fax:  202-456-2461 

E-mail:  president@whitehouse.gov 
Web  site:  http://www.whitehouse.gov 

Make  letter-writing  easy.  Use  the  Legislative 
Action  Center  on  FCNL's  web  site  <www.con- 
gress.nw.dc.us  /  fconl  /  >. 


human  rights,  are  undemocratic,  do  not  comply  with 
the  UN  Conventional  Arms  Register,  or  engage  in 
armed  aggression  (as  defined  by  international  law). 

The  original  Code  proposal  would  have  required  the 
State  Department  to  include  in  its  annual  Human 
Rights  Report  a  review  of  each  country  based  on 
these  four  criteria.  That  review  would  have  been 
used  to  determine  the  eligibility  of  countries  for  U.S. 
weapons  transfers.  The  original  Code  proposal 
included  a  provision  to  allow  the  President  to  waive 
the  criteria  for  an  otherwise  ineligible  country,  if  U.S. 
national  interests  were  at  stake.  A  later  version  of 
the  original  proposal  also  called  for  U.S.  initiatives  to 
begin  multilateral  negotiations  for  an  International 
Code  of  Conduct. 

Although  the  House  first  passed  the  Code  in  1997, 
passage  by  both  houses  did  not  come  until  1999.  At 
that  time.  Reps.  Gejdenson  (CT)  and  McKinney,  with 
the  support  of  Reps.  Gilman  (NY)and  Smith  (NJ), 
inserted  language  for  the  present  Code  in  the  State 
Department  Authorization  bill. 

Provisions  of  the  enacted  Code 

The  new  law  is  a  compromise  version  of  the  1993 
proposal.  This  compromise  does  not  actually  restrict 
U.S.  weapons  transfers,  as  the  original  Code  would 
have  done.  Rather,  the  new  law  directs  the  President 
to  initiate  multilateral  negotiations  for  an  Interna¬ 
tional  Code  of  Conduct  which  would  be  based  on 
specified  criteria.  The  legislation  also  directs  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  to  include  in  the  State  Department's 
annual  Human  Rights  Report  an  assessment  of  the 
degree  to  which  each  country  meets  the  criteria. 

The  criteria  in  the  new  Code  legislation  differ  slight¬ 
ly  from  the  original  Code  criteria.  They  specify  that, 
to  be  eligible  for  weapons  transfers,  a  country  must 
1)  promote  democracy,  2)  respect  human  rights,  3) 
not  be  engaged  in  acts  of  aggression  which  are  con¬ 
trary  to  international  law,  4)  not  support  terrorism, 

5)  not  contribute  to  the  proliferation  of  weapons  of 
mass  destruction,  and  6)  not  be  located  in  a  political¬ 
ly  unstable  region.  (continued  on  page  5) 
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Conflict  in  the  Post-Cold  War  Era 
The  Role  of  Light  Weapons 


What  does  it  take  to  wage  war?  For  many  people, 
the  images  that  first  come  to  mind  are  of  heavy 
equipment:  bombers,  tanks,  aircraft  carriers,  destroy¬ 
ers,  helicopters.  Such  equipment  was  integral  to 
World  War  II  and  the  Vietnam  War. 

But,  in  the  past  two  decades,  conflicts  around  the 
globe  have  taken  on  a  different  character.  They  may 
involve  governments  but,  typically,  insurgent  groups 
and  militias  have  important  roles.  These  latter 
groups  have  neither  the  resources  nor  the  organiza¬ 
tional  structure  needed  to  acquire  and  utilize  heavy 
weapons.  Instead,  they  make  effective  use  of  small 
arms  and  light  weapons. 

The  draw  of  light  weapons 

Typical  light  weapons  include  automatic  pistols, 
rapid-fire  assault  rifles,  submachine  guns,  shoulder- 
fired  rockets,  mortars,  and  light  anti-tank  weapons. 
These  weapons  are  relatively  inexpensive,  widely 
available,  highly  lethal,  easy  to  operate  and  main¬ 
tain,  and  portable.  These  weapons  have  killed  sev¬ 
eral  million  people  in  major  ethnic  and  religious 
conflicts  around  the  world  in  the  past  decade. 

The  widespread  availability  of  light  weapons  has 
fueled  these  conflicts  and  contributed  to  their 


lethality.  Access  to  light,  easy-to-operate  weapons 
has  also  promoted  the  involvement  of  child  sol¬ 
diers  in  brutal  conflicts. 

Responding  to  the  problems  posed  by 
light  weapons 

The  growing  numbers  and  intensity  of  local  and 
regional  conflicts  dramatize  the  need  to  control  the 
trafficking  in  light  weapons.  Such  control  must 
address  legal  transfers  of  these  weapons,  as  well  as 
illicit  trade  and  the  cycling  of  such  weapons  within 
nations  and  regions. 

A  strong  and  effective  international  code  of  conduct 
on  arms  transfers  is  essential.  A  strong  and  effectiv^e 
U.S.  code  of  conduct  is  also  needed,  since  U.S.  man¬ 
ufacturers  are  major  suppliers  of  weapons  to  mar¬ 
kets  world-wide.  ■ 

For  a  clear  and  infonnative  overvieiv  of  the  complex  issues 
surrounding  the  trade  in  light  weapons,  we  recommend 
Light  Weapons  and  Civil  Conflict:  Controlling  the 
Tools  of  Violence,  edited  by  Jeffrey  Boutwell  and 
Michael  T.  Klare  and  published  by  Rowman  &  Littlefield: 
New  York,  1999,  244  pp. 


Regtdating  Weapons  (continued  from  page  4) 

Where  to  from  here? 

The  new  law  has  some  decided  weaknesses  but  also 
presents  exciting  opportunities.  On  the  negative 
side,  the  law  does  not  restrict  U.S.  weapons  trans¬ 
fers.  As  a  result,  weapons  transfers  can  continue 
unabated  unless  and  until  an  International  Code  is 
negotiated,  ratified,  and  implemented,  a  process  that 
could  take  years.  Moreover,  the  failure  of  the  U.S. 
government  to  restrict  weapons  transfers  by  U.S. 
manufacturers  according  to  Code  of  Conduct  criteria 
denies  the  President  the  high  moral  ground  from 
which  to  call  for  an  International  Code. 

On  the  positive  side,  the  requirement  that  the  State 
Department  assess  countries  with  respect  to  Code 
criteria  will  provide  important  information  about 
countries  receiving  U.S.-made  weapons.  This  infor¬ 


mation  could  serv^e  to  heighten  awareness  of  the 
degree  to  which  U.S.  weapons  fuel  regional  conflicts 
or  are  used  by  repressive  governments  in  ways  that 
violate  human  rights.  The  legislation  also  strength¬ 
ens  the  proposal  for  an  International  Code  of  Con¬ 
duct  on  arms  transfers  which  has  been  made  by  a 
group  of  Nobel  Peace  Prize  recipients. 

Representatives  of  FCNL  and  other  participants  in 
the  Arms  Transfer  Working  Group  have  initiated 
talks  with  officials  at  the  Department  of  State  to  dis¬ 
cuss  ways  to  implement  the  new  law.  We  expect 
that  talks  will  be  opened,  either  in  the  United 
Nations  or  in  another  multilateral  venue. 

Your  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  Code  have  helped  to 
move  the  U.S.  and  the  international  community 
closer  to  restraining  weapons  suppliers  from  selling 
conventional  weapons  to  any  dictator  or  human 
rights  violator  with  the  money  to  buy  them.  ■ 
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:7&  Arms  Transfer  Case  Study: 

Weapons  Sales  to  Turkey 


Turkey  occupies  a  strategic  geographic  location.  It 
links  Eastern  Europe,  the  Caucasus  region  of  Russia, 
and  the  Middle  East.  For  this  reason,  the  U.S.  con¬ 
siders  Turkey  to  be  an  important  ally. 

Turkey  was  admitted  to  membership  in  NATO  in 
1952.  In  1980,  the  U.S.  and  Turkey  signed  a  Defense 
and  Economic  Cooperation  Agreement.  This  agree¬ 
ment  allows  the  U.S.  to  use  Turkey  as  a  base  for  mili¬ 
tary  operations.  In  return,  the  U.S.  is  committed  to 
helping  Turkey  modernize  its  military. 

An  integral  element  of  the  U.S.-Turkey  relationship 
is  that  the  U.S.  supports  weapons  sales  by  U.S.  man¬ 
ufacturers  to  Turkey.  The  Turkish  military  is  a  major 
client  for  U.S.  weapons.  Since  1980,  Turkey  has 
bought  $15  billion  worth  of  U.S.  weapons. 

New  weapons  acquisitions 
planned  by  Turkey 

The  Turkish  government  has  announced  plans  to 
buy  145  attack  helicopters.  Selection  of  a  contractor 
is  expected  in  early  2000.  Purchase  of  these  heli¬ 
copters  is  part  of  Turkey's  eight  year,  $31  billion 
weapons  buying  spree. 

U.S.  manufacturers  of  Blackhawk  and  Super  Cobra 
helicopters  are  anxious  to  secure  this  potentially 
lucrative  contract.  U.S.  manufacturers  also 
anticipate  that  winning  the  helicopter  contract  will 


reduce  competition  from  European  weapons  manu¬ 
facturers  for  future  contracts. 

A  problem  of  human  rights 

Turkey  has  frequently  been  cited  for  violations  of 
human  rights  of  ethnic  minorities.  The  military- 
dominated  Turkish  gov^emment,  in  its  efforts  to 
assimilate  ethnic  minority  groups  into  the  Turkish 
population,  denies  many  basic  human  rights  and 
even  bans  the  use  of  local  languages.  The  Kurdish 
population  of  southeast  Turkey  has  especially  suf¬ 
fered. 

The  Kurdish  Workers  Party  (PKK)  has,  for  the  past 
16  years,  fought  for  Kurdish  rights.  The  PKK  has 
used  violent  means,  and  perpetrated  its  share  of 
atrocities. 

The  Turkish  government  has  responded  by  placing 
the  six  southeast  provinces  under  a  state  of  emer¬ 
gency  for  more  than  twelve  years.  Turkish  security 
forces  have  forcibly  evicted  entire  villages  suspected 
of  supporting  the  PKK  in  any  way.  State  forces  have 
tortured  and  even  executed  individuals  for  suspect¬ 
ed  involvement  with  the  PKK.  They  have  also 
exiled  or  killed  journalists  who  report  favorably 
about  the  PKK. 

A  dilemma  for  the  U.S.  government 

The  Turkish  government  has  waged  its  16  year  war 
with  the  PKK  using  U.S.-made  weapons  and  U.S.- 
trained  forces.  In  recent  years,  the  United  States  has 
denied  a  few  individual  weapons  sales  and  banned 
light  weapons  sales  altogether  (though  not  the  mate¬ 
rials  to  manufacture  these  weapons).  Nonetheless, 
many  weapons  transfers  have  occurred  despite  the 
known  human  rights  violations  by  the  Turkish  gov¬ 
ernment. 

The  possible  sale  of  145  attack  helicopters  to  Turkey 
has  elicited  some  controversy.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  the  State  Department  will  oppose  the  sale 
or  whether  "strategic  interests"  will  prevail.  ■ 

For  more  information  about  the  human  rights  violations 
in  Turkey,  please  contact  FCNL  and  request  the  U.S. 
Committee  for  Refugees  paper,  "The  Wall  of  Denial: 
Internal  Displacement  in  Turkoif." 


What  Will  Your  Legacy  Be? 

Politicians  speak  of  "leaving  a  legacy  on 
national /world  affairs."  You  can  create  your 
own  legacy  for  peace  and  justice,  by  naming 
either  the  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legisla¬ 
tion  or  the  FCNL  Education  Fund  in  your  will. 

Bequests  enable  friends  of  FCNL  to  underwrite 
the  future  work  and  witness  of  this  organiza¬ 
tion.  And  bequests  made  to  the  FCNL  Educa¬ 
tion  Fund  become  a  charitable  contribution  for 
your  estate. 

Want  more  information?  Contact  Arthur 
Meyer  Boyd  at  FCNL. 
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Tools  for  Activists 

Join  us  in  educating  members  of  Congress  and  the 
media  about  import  legislative  issues.  An  active 
constituency  is  crucial! 

Use  FCNL's  exciting  new  Internet  tools!  Our  Leg¬ 
islative  Action  Center  has  it  all. 


Click  next  to  the  letter  you  wish  to  use.  Then 
enter  your  ZIP  code  and  click  on  <Find  My  Reps>. 
This  will  bring  up  a  page  with  the  names  of  either 
your  representative  or  your  senators  or  both, 
depending  on  the  message. 

Click  next  to  the  name  of  the  person  to  whom  you 
would  like  to  write.  Then  click  on  either  <compose 
email>  or  <compose  printed  letter>.  This  will  bring 
you  to  a  page  with  the  sample  letter  and  instructions 
for  how  to  use  it.  It's  that  simple! 


To  find  the  Legislative  Action  Center  (LAC),  start  at 
FCNL's  home  page  (www.fcnl.org).  Click  on  the 
large.  Legislative  Action  Center  box.  This  will  take 
you  to  the  LAC  main  page. 

Letter-writing  made  easy 

FCNL  has  posted  on  the  LAC  sample  letters  on 
various  issues.  Working  from  our  site,  you  can 
personalize  the  messages  and  either  send  them  as 
email  or  print  them  out  and  mail  them.  In  just  a 
few  short  minutes,  you  can  make  your  voice  heard 
in  Congress. 

To  access  FCNL's  sample  letters,  here's  what  you 
do.  First,  click  on  <Write  to  Congress>  on  the  LAC 
main  page.  This  will  bring  up  a  page  with  the  list 
of  letter  topics. 


National  Missile  Defense  (continued  from  page  3) 

The  U.S.  should 

■  take  its  nuclear  weapons  off  hair-trigger  alert, 

■  immediately  reduce  nuclear  stockpiles  to  START 
II  levels, 

■  engage  in  active  diplomacy  (like  that  which  con¬ 
vinced  North  Korea  to  abandon  a  weapons- 
grade  plutonium  facility), 

■  strengthen  the  Non-Proliferation  Treaty, 

■  ratify  and  implement  the  CTBT,  and 

■  strengthen  groups  such  as  the  Missile  Technology 
Control  Regime  (MTCR)  which  cooperates  to 
impede  the  development  and  spread  of  ballistic 
missiles. 

NMD,  like  arms  proliferation,  is  rooted  in  the  false 
premise  that  one  can  control  one's  enemy.  FCNL 
urges  negotiated  worldwide  disarmament,  support¬ 
ed  by  both  the  conversion  of  military  industries  to 
peaceful  production  and  political  settlements  under 
world  law.  We  are  convinced  that  the  risks  of  such  a 
course  are  far  smaller  than  the  risks  involved  in  the 
current  course  of  endless  weapons  development.  ■ 


Write  letters  to  the  editor 

FCNL's  LAC  also  has  a  Guide  to  the  Media  which  can 
simplify  writing  letters  to  local  newspapers  and  TV 
and  radio  stations.  Sending  a  letter  to  the  editor  has 
never  been  so  easy!  Remember  to  mention  your 
congress  member's  name  in  your  letter.  That 
ensures  that  a  member  of  her/his  staff  will  read 
your  letter. 

To  use  the  Guide  to  the  Media,  once  again,  begin  on 
the  LAC  main  page.  Scroll  down  until  you  see 
Guide  to  the  Media.  Then  enter  your  ZIP  code  and 
click  on  <search>.  This  will  bring  up  a  page  with  a 
list  of  all  or  many  of  the  local  newspapers  and  TV 
stations,  and  sometimes  other  media,  depending 
on  the  locality. 

Click  next  to  the  specific  media  you  wish  to  contact. 
You  may  click  on  one  or  more  than  one.  If  you 
would  like  to  send  a  message  to  all,  click  on  the 
<select  all>  button  at  the  bottom  of  the  list.  Then 
click  on  <compose  message>. 

This  will  bring  up  a  page  with  an  option  for  sending 
an  email  or  a  printed  letter  and  with  a  box  for  com¬ 
posing  your  message.  You're  all  set  to  say  what's  on 
your  mind.  ■ 


Spending  Today  to  Recruit  (continued  from  page  8) 

Many  Friends  find  JROTC  deeply  troubling.  In 
addition  to  the  threat  which  these  programs  pose  to 
sound  education,  the  very  essence  of  these  programs 
is  military  indoctrination  of  children.  They  are 
taught  that  military  might  and  the  violence  of  war¬ 
fare  are  acceptable  and  even  desirable  responses  to 
international  conflict.  If  children  absorb  this  mes¬ 
sage,  how  will  they  learn  the  possibility  of  peaceful 
means  of  conflict  resolution?  ■ 
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CODE  OF  CONDUCT,  WEAPONS  TO  TURKEY 

Spending  Today  to  Recruit  Soldiers  Tomorrow 


Did  you  know'  that  the  Pentagon  spent  $1.8  billion  in 
FY99  on  recruitment?  That  amounted  to  $9677  for 
each  of  the  186,000  young  people  newly  recruited  to 
the  military. 

Despite  this  huge  expenditure,  the  military  is  having 
difficulty  meeting  recruitment  goals.  The  solution, 
according  to  the  Pentagon,  is  to  focus  efforts  on  chil¬ 
dren  as  young  as  14  through  Junior  Reserve  Officers' 
Training  Corps  (JROTC)  programs  in  high  schools 
across  the  U.S. 

JROTC  was  begun  in  1916  to  increase  military  readi¬ 
ness.  Today,  JROTC  exists  to  "create  favorable  atti¬ 
tudes  and  impressions  tow'ard  the  Services  and 
toward  careers  in  the  Armed  Services."  The  success 
of  JROTC  in  meeting  this  goal  may  be  measured  by 
the  fact  that  about  40%  of  students  who  participate  in 
the  JROTC  program  eventually  join  the  military. 
Among  high  school  graduates,  JROTC  participants 
are  five  times  as  likely  to  join  the  military  as  non-par¬ 
ticipants. 

JROTC  programs  are  found  in  approximately  2700 
high  schools  across  the  United  States.  Students  par¬ 
ticipating  in  JROTC  may  study  military  versions  of 
history  and  civics  and  learn  marching  skills.  In  some 
schools,  w'eapons  training  is  a  component  of  the 
JROTC  curriculum.  Time  spent  in  JROTC  often  is 
time  taken  aw'ay  from  academic  subjects  that  provide 
solid  preparation  for  college.  JROTC  program  costs 
to  local  school  districts  often  exceed  the  estimates 
provided  by  the  military.  This  can  strain  educational 
budgets  and  lead  to  cuts  in  other  programs. 


In  1992,  Congress  increased  the  maximum  number 
of  allowable  ROTC  programs  from  1600  to  3500. 

The  military  has  proposed  expanding  the  JROTC 
budget  so  that  3500  programs  will  be  operating  by 
2005.  Currently,  about  600  high  schools  have 
applied  for  JROTC  programs  and  are  awaiting 
Department  of  Defense  approval.  In  comparison  to 
the  price  tag  of  approximately  $10,000  per  recruit 
for  other  strategies,  JROTC  recruitment  is  a  bargain 
at  $7-  $9,000  per  recruit. 

(continued  on  page  7) 


You  Can  Help 

(1)  Write  to  your  members  of 
Congress.  Urge  them  to  oppose 
increased  funding  for  JROTC. 

(2)  Monitor  the  situation  in  your  local  district. 

If  there  already  is  a  JROTC  program,  encourage 
the  superintendent  and  school  board  to  phase 
out  the  program.  If  your  school  board  is  con¬ 
sidering  applying  for  a  JROTC  program,  speak 
out  against  the  proposal.  Following  are 
resources. 

American  Friends  Service  Committee,  Youth 
and  Militarism  Program,  215-241-7176, 
<wwrtv.afsc.org  /  youthmil.htm> 

Central  Committee  for  Conscientious  Objectors 
(CCCO),  215-563-8787, 

<wwFw.objector.org/jrotc  /  why.html> 


